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From Printed Page to Multimedia: Evolution of a Second-Grade Class 
Newspaper 

David M. Lund 
Deborah A. Sanderson 

Note: After reading this article, please visit the transcript of the discussion forum to view readers' comments. 



Abstract 

This article describes a project in which the reality of newspaper production was integrated into the language 
arts curriculum in a second-grade classroom. The class newspaper was produced in both hard copy and 
multimedia versions, using The Student Writing Center software and HyperStudio on a single classroom 
computer. The difficulties and successes of the project are described. 
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Twenty-four eager second graders are gathered on the rug in front of the television. Their teacher calls 
them to attention and reminds them that they need to be on their best behavior -- a particular challenge 
at this time of year, with summer vacation only a few short days away. The principal, a few parents, and 
I (this article's first author, whom the students know as the father of one of their classmates and a 
professor from the local university) are also in the room, and everyone is ready to view the second and 
final edition of the class's multimedia newspaper, Mrs. Sanderson's Second Grade Times. As the "paper" 
appears on the monitor, students' eyes light up when personal contributions fill the screen, and parents 
seem amazed at what their children have produced. 

The newspaper's sections include interviews with teachers and fellow students, jokes, stories about 
classroom projects, an article addressed to future second graders, and an advice column of sage counsel 
from two of the students in the class. And, most impressively, the paper is truly a multimedia event, 
with sounds, graphics, and even video. Watching it is so much fun and so exciting that students ask to 
view the first edition as well, while their parents are in the room. Everyone has a copy of the printed 
newspaper at home, but the children want to share the multimedia version, which is also included on 
CDs containing the school's HyperStudio projects for the year. Four hundred of these CDs have been 
sold to parents and other interested parties. 

The preceding paragraphs depict the culmination of a project that began early in the fall of 1998, when a class 
of second graders read a story about a newspaper in their reading text. This article describes the project and 
how the use of a single computer was integrated into the curriculum and culture of the classroom. It shows 
further that use of the computer motivates students to learn and that students' attitudes toward the 
newspaper genre are affected by active participation in the production of an authentic and original newspaper 
of their own. 



Theoretical Framework for the Project 

Some theoretical background on three aspects of this project — reading development, writing development, 
and the use of computers in classrooms -- will be useful for understanding why the project was designed as it 
was, and why it developed as it did. Reading and writing development have been discussed at length in many 
articles and books over the past decades and only brief discussion of their role in this project is required. The 
third of these topics, classroom use of computers, is a burgeoning field in education research. Since the 
computer played a significant part in this project, a more lengthy discussion of this subject is required. 

Reading and writing. By second grade (approximately age 7), most students are becoming independent 
readers and range, in Holdawav's (19801 terms, from the late developmental to the transitional stage. They 
are more adept at silent reading, and comprehension of text begins to be emphasized in the classroom. For 
children at this level, reading is becoming a tool for finding information and a means of leisure time 
enjoyment. They are able to evoke more imagery and become less dependent on pictures. These transitional 
readers are more likely to become absorbed in a book, but most second graders do not reach the late 
transitional stages, in which they read with ease and confidence, as well as with speed and flexibility 
(Coombs. 19961 . 

Similarly, students in the second grade have begun to write independently, both formally and informally. 
According to Coombs (19961 . their informal writing consists of lists, clusters, annotated drawings, charts, 
notes, records of events, and other similar documents; formal writing includes letters to people, reports, and 
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stories. According to D'Arcv flQSQ) . Caikins (1986. 1994'). and Graves C1983, 1994V abiiities in formai writing 
are best deveioped with a "process approach" that goes through five distinct phases: prewriting, composing or 
drafting, revising, editing, and pubiishing. Using this approach heips students more fuiiy understand the 
process of producing formai written documents, such as magazines and newspapers. In the ciassroom 
discussed in this study, Deborah Sanderson, the teacher and coauthor of this articie, utiiizes this approach to 
writing aimost exciusiveiy. 

One cruciai point to note is that young chiidren iike to share their writing. According to Reutzei and Cooter 
(1996). sharing with others heips students feei that their writing has a purpose and audience beyond the 
teacher with his or her ever-present red pencii (p. 472). In addition, writing is an extremeiy powerfui iearning 
tool. "Writing requires that students reaiiy think about what they know" (Graves, Watts-Taffe. & Graves. 1999, 
p. 1531. Writing enabies students to take information and synthesize and appiy it in new ways. 

Research of the past 25 years describes the search for meaning as the driving force for young chiidren's 
development of reading and writing (see, e.g., Goodman & Goodman. 1994 : Haiiidav, 1975 1. Chiidren use 
literacy as a means to make sense both of the worid around them and of the ianguage system to which they 
are exposed. Hence, encouraging students to read and write in ways that aiiow them to make sense of real 
language in reai contexts is more iikeiy to heip them deveiop the skiiis necessary to become fiuent readers 
and writers. Creation of a ciass newspaper provides such a reai context, and thus makes an exceiient choice 
as the basis for a project designed with this goai in mind. 

Computers and multimedia. Computers have been used in schoois for a variety of different purposes in the 
past two decades and are "an educationai tooi that can be weii used or badiy misused, iike aii other 
technology and teaching materiais" ( Leu & Kinzer, 1999 . p. 626). For exampie, they have been used to teach, 
assist students in studying, heip students and teachers more efficientiy perform schooi-based tasks, and 
provide opportunities for iearning about technoiogy (Becker. 1991j . More than a decade ago, Goidberq and 
Sherwood (1983) presented a dassification system for computer use that was more student oriented, 
including the foiiowing five areas: iearning with computers, iearning about thinking with computers, iearning 
from computers, managing iearning with computers, and iearning about computers. In this modei of computer 
use, only managing iearning with computers is teacher oriented. Leu and Kinzer maintain that aii of the 
computer-reiated activities in which students and teachers engage in ciassrooms can be assigned to one of 
these classifications. 

Recently, Al Rogers (1997 : available online j , a noted collaborator with the George Lucas Educationai 
Foundation, reiterated that the needs of students shouid be the main consideration when contempiating 
classroom computer use. His research indicates that students think computers are best used to communicate 
with other peopie, both in the process of finding information and in the dissemination of newiy found 
information. Thus, the abiiity of computers to provide access to the Internet's ever-increasing voiume of 
information (which, according to Grabe and Grabe. 1998, wiii doubie every 5.5 years) and their 
communicative capabiiities makes them a tooi that shouid not be ignored. Rogers goes on to say that the 
computer shouid be used as a tooi to enhance education, not as a siiver buiiet to perfect the education 
process. 

Recent research indicates that computer use is rising dramaticaiiy in ciassrooms, but perhaps not as fast as 
some might expect. A study conducted by Tenth Pianet Expiorations (1997 : avaiiabie oniine) surveyed 600 
teachers from kindergarten to grade 6 across the United States, as weii as 100 teachers in each of four major 
metropolitan areas (Los Angeies, New York, Chicago, and Miami). Resuits of the study and a simiiar study 
reported by Jeraid (1998 : avaiiabie oniine j shed a great deai of iight on the status of the computer in 
classrooms throughout the U.S. The data show that approximately 50 percent of the country's classrooms 
have a computer with muitimedia capabiiities and about 44 percent can access the Internet. In the Tenth 
Planet survey, 91 percent of the teachers who had computers in their ciassrooms, or approximateiy 45 percent 
of all U.S. teachers, used them an average of 11.1 hours per week, either for administrative or instructional 
purposes. Seventy-one percent of the survey respondents cited iack of hardware and iack of time as the 
primary reasons for not making more ciassroom use of computers. At the same time, 76 percent indicated 
that they beiieved the computer technoiogy they used in the ciassroom enhanced student achievement; 62 
percent aiso said they were comfortabie with their knowiedge and abiiity to use computers in the ciassroom, 
with 57 percent indicating they had had formai computer training. On the other hand, 31 percent of the 
teachers wanted more training on how to integrate computer technoiogy into their ciassrooms, and 21 percent 
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wanted to know more about using the Internet as a teaching tooi. (Note that the Tenth Pianet's data are 
subject to a margin of error of pius or minus 4%.) Simiiariy, Jeraid reports that whiie most teachers have had 
some training in educationai technoiogy, oniy about 40 percent have had training in using the Internet, and 
about 47 percent of the schoois surveyed indicated that at ieast haif their teachers use the computer for 
instruction. 

Another significant aspect of computer use in ciassrooms is the computer iiteracy of the students. According to 
Montag-Torardi (cited in Simonson & Thompson. 1997) . "Computer iiteracy is an understanding of computer 
characteristics, capabiiities, and appiications, as weii as an abiiity to impiement this knowiedge in a skiiiful, 
productive use of computer appiications suitabie to individuai roies in society" (p. 118). Further, as cited in 
Simonson and Thompson (pp. 347-357), Montag-Torardi and Oviatt break computer iiteracy down into four 
categories, with a number of appended competencies: computer systems, computer appiications, computer 
programming, and computer attitude. Most of the competencies are weii beyond the knowiedge base and 
ability of second graders, and oniy a handfui of them were dispiayed by the students invoived in the project. 

Finally, though the research base is iimited, there is some evidence that attests to the effectiveness of 
computer-based instruction. Robiver. Edwards, and Havriiuk (1997. pp. 28-291 iist four reasons to use 
computers in ciassrooms, three of which are reievant to this project: 

1. Computers motivate students by catching their attention, engaging them in production work and giving 
them more controi over their individuai iearning. 

2. Computers have unique capabiiities for instruction, aiiowing students to access muitipie information 
sources, visuaiize and soive probiems, track progress, and access new toois for iearning. 

3. Computers support a number of instructionai approaches, inciuding cooperative iearning and probiem 
solving. 

Leu (1996 : avaiiabie oniine l expiained that the "cool things" inherent in computer appiications, which aiiow 
students to perform compiex tasks, enhance student motivation and invite greater participation in 
computer-based projects. 

The design of this project and its integration of HyperStudio software capitaiize on these beneficiai aspects of 
classroom computer use. HyperStudio aiiows users to combine a number of different technoiogies and media, 
such as sound, video, and graphics, aii controiied by hypertext fBianchard & Rottenberg, 1997 ). where 
hypertext is defined as "noniinear eiectronic text that provides readers with options to expiore iinks between 
individuai segments of text" f Reinkino. 1997 : avaiiabie oniineT There is iots of "cooi stuff" within HyperStudio. 
Students who use this software must make decisions reiating to navigation between text and other 
hypermedia eiements, and they must determine the piacement of text, graphics, sounds, etc. The combination 
of the newspaper genre, the muitimedia capabiiities of HyperStudio, and the iack of hardware resources in this 
particular second-grade classroom provided a naturai forum for copperative iearning, iearning how to use new 
tools, and learning about newspapers and their production. 

Finally, when students are able to use the computer to view their muitimedia presentation on the screen and 
can internaiize a personai ciaim to authorship of the text, graphics, and sounds, the motivational and 
cognitive values of the exercise are enhanced simply through individual engagement in the learning process. 

Back to abstract 



The Project 

At the beginning of the 1997-98 school year, all teachers at the Mary B. Austin Elementary School were 
assigned the task of developing a student-based project that used HyperStudio software in a meaningful way 
in the classroom. The assignment was a requirement of a grant funded for a second year by the Scott Paper 
Company. In Deborah Sanderson's class, the project covered a period of eight months, beginning in October 
1997 and culminating in the first week of June 1998. The overarching goal for the project in this classroom 
was to provide a useful context in which the computer and the software could be employed as an aide to 
learning about a real-life topic. The project took the form of students' creation of both a print- and 
multimedia-based class newspaper. 
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For the printed copy, students used The Student Writing Center software, formerly marketed by The Learning 
Company. This word-processing program includes a newspaper template and is very user friendly, thus 
facilitating the second-grade students' completion of this aspect of the project. For the multimedia version of 
the newspaper, HyperStudio was used. This software is based on the notion of a stack of linked cards, with 
each card representing one piece of the finished product. The cards can be linked in nonlinear fashion, which 
was significant for this project, as links were created between the newspaper's table of contents and the 
various pages of the paper. In addition, the software supports multimedia (graphics, audio, video, etc.), and 
these features were an important part of the student-created newspaper. 

The classroom was equipped with one Power Macintosh (Apple Computer) for the students' and teacher's use. 
A focus of this project was to find a way of making effective use of a single computer within a classroom. This 
was an immediate problem, requiring an immediate solution. 

According to Patton (19901. a project such as the one described here is, by its very nature, a collaborative 
effort. In particular, the search for solutions to problems within a specific program is a purpose most suited to 
action research, which allows collaborative researchers (in this case, a university researcher, a teacher 
researcher, and the students) to work within the bounds of some organization (in this case, the school) to 
solve some kind of problem f Aravris & Schon. 1989 : Whvte. 1984 1. It is clear that those involved in the 
project not only have the greatest stake in the outcome but are also in the best position to observe the results 
of changes made in the classroom to enhance student learning. Patton further states that the feelings of 
participants and the process involved in project implementation are the best sources for determining the 
strengths of the course of action taken. Thus, the report of this project takes the form of a description of the 
implementation of the project interlaced with comments from the participants, gleaned from informal 
interviews and observations. 

Back to abstract 



The People 

The university researcher. As a professor of reading, frequent user of technology, and a member of the 
school's technology committee, I [the first author] was often called on by teachers to help with various 
technology and reading projects. As I visited my daughter's class to assist in reading instruction, Mrs. 
Sanderson and I saw an opportunity to integrate the computer into a meaningful learning experience for the 
children. I took on the role of "computer expert" in this project. I also participated as an instructor on the 
HyperStudio software for both teacher and students, offering a short tutorial on how they could use the 
program in writing their newspaper. In addition, I observed and compiled field notes of the processes involved 
in the project's implementation, beginning with the teacher inservice software training and concluding with 
the final publication of the students' multimedia newspaper. Over the course of the project, I also informally 
interviewed the teacher and the students. 

Finally, due to lack of keyboarding skills among the second graders, I entered copy from their original, 
handwritten dummy newspaper into the Student Writing Center template, using the formats and layouts 
chosen by the students. Fry f 19971 suggests that students who lack keyboarding skills should not be allowed 
to type until they have had instruction, to avoid their forming poor keyboarding habits. In addition, I knew 
from experience that keyboarding is a slow process for young children. I had participated in a project the 
preceding year with a class of fifth graders who could not type well but who nonetheless did their own 
keyboarding (Lund & Hildreth. 19971 . The result was that the project took much longer than we had intended. 
We inferred that since the second-grade class had had no formal keyboarding instruction, allowing the 
children to do the typing would require too much time and might cause problems in their later learning of 
proper keyboarding techniques. 

The teacher researcher. Sanderson is an advocate of very hands-on, active learning. She views herself as a 
facilitator of student learning rather than a dispenser of knowledge, and she teaches a variety of 
problem-solving techniques so that students can discover answers on their own. 

She uses a balanced approach to literacy instruction with her students ( Reutzel & Cooter. 19991 . The 
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mainstays of her methodology are the language experience approach to reading and writing ( Leu & Kinzer, 
1999 ; Nessel & Jones. 1981 : Stauffer. 1980 ). the process approach to writing ( Calkins. 1994 : Graves, 1983 ), 
and power writing (Sparks. 19881. a systematic approach to teaching writing in which sentences in a 
paragraph are assigned numerical values from one to three. Her students engage in many cooperative 
learning activities each day, and their desks are grouped to facilitate collaborative reading and writing in any 
and all content subject teaching situations. A variety of student work is displayed on the walls inside and 
outside the classroom. 

Sanderson was reasonably computer literate before the project began and quickly mastered the HyperStudio 
software. She therefore also took on the role of "computer expert," and she provided opportunity and 
encouragement for the students to use any available time to work on the newspaper. 

The students and their school. Mary B. Austin Elementary School is located in a major suburb of Mobile, 
Alabama, USA, a large southeastern city on the Gulf of Mexico. It has an excellent academic reputation, 
though, like many of the schools in the district, the building is often in need of repair. The majority of the 
children who actually live in the affluent area in which the school is located attend private schools, and nearly 
one-third of the students are transfers from other neighborhoods. Approximately half the students come to the 
school by bus or are driven by their parents from a predominantly African-American neighborhood. 

In the 1997-98 school year, Mrs. Sanderson's second-grade class included 24 students: eight white and six 
African-American girls, and six white and four African-American boys. Four of the white children, three girls 
and one boy, were in the district's gifted program, and one was a learning-disabled student; one of the 
African-American boys was in speech therapy and was described as an "emotionally conflicted" special 
education student, and a second was repeating the grade. All but five of the students were reading at grade 
level or above by the end of the year; 16 of the 24 also had satisfactory marks on the end-of-year writing test. 

Back to abstract 



Developing and Carrying out the Plan 

The plan to develop a class newspaper was a direct result of the students' negative experience in reading Gail 
Gibbons' (19951 "Deadline! From News to Newspaper" in their reading text in October. Most of the children 
didn't like the story, finding it boring and difficult to understand. After listening to their comments, we decided 
to try to help these second graders understand the importance newspapers could have in their lives and to 
change their perception of the medium as a boring and useless form of communication. We felt that the most 
relevant way of doing this would be to have them create their own paper. 

By early November, our plan was formulated and ready for implementation. The first step was to help the 
students understand exactly what a newspaper is. Newspapers were brought into the classroom and carefully 
examined by the children. They made lists of the things they found and examined specific articles for the basic 
characteristics of title, byline, and body. In December and January, we and a student teacher taught 
minilessons on various aspects of the newspaper, including headlines, letters to the editor, structure, 
newspaper subscribers, and newspaper staff. 

Late in February, the students discussed what they had learned so far and, working in groups, they decided 
which parts of a newspaper would be most useful to their intended audience — their parents, the student 
body, and the teachers at the school — as they created their own class newspaper. Then the whole class listed 
the staff positions required for the production of each part of the newspaper, as well as the general positions 
they would need. Next, two coeditors were selected based on their computer and academic skills, and other 
jobs were taken on by students who volunteered for them on a first-come, first-served basis. All of the 
students were reminded that they would also serve as writers, artists, photographers, and so on, in addition to 
performing their specific responsibilities as members of the newspaper staff. 

At the end of February the real work of putting the paper together began. Students started writing articles, 
creating artwork, and conducting interviews with important people around the school. Each piece was turned 
in to the student responsible for that particular part of the paper, who edited it and returned it to the original 

author or artist for revision. When the author or artist was satisfied, the work was forwarded to the coeditors, 
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who went through a second editing process. When the coeditors approved the final revisions, the work was 
held in a file pending publication. However, if editing was still necessary, the work was returned to the original 
artist or author for additional revision and then went back to the newspaper's coeditors for approval. The 
students took the editing process very seriously and were careful about making changes and corrections. They 
did decide, however, to preserve the original spellings in the letters to the advice columnists for the Dear 
Bobby and Taryn section, which they thought appropriate because they had noticed this being done in similar 
columns in "real" newspapers. 

At the end of March, enough material had been compiled to begin preparation of the first edition of the paper. 
The layout people pasted original handwritten work onto a large piece of colored paper, marked to correspond 
with the Student Writing Center template. When the layout staff and coeditors were satisfied with this dummy 
copy, the paper was ready to go to press. For the printed version, the students had designed a masthead and, 
in a whole-class discussion, they had decided on a two-column, 8.5" x 11" format, using a modified template 
from the Student Writing Center software. 

Once the layout for the printed version had been finalized, I typed the text of the newspaper into the 
computer, and scanned pictures and drawings to place in appropriate spots, using the students' large-scale 
dummy as a guide. I then output the pages for final editing by the coeditors and made the changes they 
requested. After printing out the master pages, enough newspapers were photocopied for distribution to the 
students' chosen group of subscribers. In the same manner, the second edition was produced and distributed 
in June. (Click here to view a facsimile of this second edition.) 

After the original print edition of the newspaper had been created, it was time to produce the multimedia 
version. HyperStudio is a multimedia- and hypertext- based product, and we decided that it would work well if 
each article had its own page or "card." In addition, the multimedia newspaper would have a title page, a 
table of contents, a joke page, a page for Dear Bobby and Taryn, and a credits page. 

Deciding on the structure and layout of the multimedia version was less time consuming than it had been for 
the print version, since the coeditors were given primary responsibility for this task. Together with the two 
coeditors, I used cut and paste functions to transfer information from the Student Writing Center version of 
the newspaper to the HyperStudio version. It took less than a week to create each edition of the HyperStudio 
version, and the bulk of the production time was spent adding "bells and whistles" (such as multimedia 
components, navigation tools, and additional artwork) at the direction of the various authors whose pieces 
appeared in the paper. (Click here to scroll through noninteractive facsimiles of the pages of the second 
edition of the multimedia newspaper.) The final step was to add video clips to accompany a social studies 
article. 

If you have the latest version of the HyperStudio plug-in (available for Netscape and Navigator), you may look 
at an excerpt from the interactive version of the first edition of the multimedia newspaper. Be aware that the 
file is large and may take several minutes to download; you may also need to increase your computer's 
memory partition for your browser to 20,000 kb. If you don't have the most recent HyperStudio plug-in, you 
can download it free at http://www.hvperstudio.com/resource/hspluain/pluqin.htmldownload . 

Back to abstract 



Computer and Traditional Literacy among the Students 

By means of informal interviews with the students and observations as they worked on the project, we 
gathered information regarding their computer literacy. Almost 80 percent of the white children had 
computers in their homes, while an almost equal percentage (76%) of the African-American children did not. 
Of the 24 students in the class, a total of 16 had computers at home, and 14 used them at least to play 
games. These students could manipulate the mouse without difficulty -- that is, they did not require help to 
position the cursor on the screen. About 60 percent of the children could find the keys on their own, while the 
rest required some help. It should be noted that many of the articles turned in by the students were word 
processed, some in school and some at home, but in the case of the two students observed working on the 
classroom computer, completion of the articles took considerable time. 
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Two of the students were very familiar with the keyboard, although neither of them used proper keyboarding 
techniques. These two were chosen as the newspaper coeditors, and during the process of laying out the 
multimedia version they did a great deal of the actual work, thus making it clear that their personal 
experience with computers was helpful, despite their lack of keyboarding technique or speed. 

It is extremely difficult to confirm or deny the influence of the computer on students' overall reading and 
writing processes in a classroom with only one computer. The difficulties arise from a number of areas -- lack 
of equipment, lack of time, and lack of training for both teacher and students. As a result of these difficulties, 
teachers and students are sometimes frustrated. One student in this project commented, "I never had enough 
turns on the computer." However, it is certain that the students were motivated to use the computer to write 
and revise whenever possible, and they were excited to read the finished products. 

Back to abstract 



What We All Learned 

The comments made by students at the conclusion of the project indicate that, despite some frustrations, they 
learned a great deal from the experience of producing their class newspaper and they enjoyed the project. 

One of the coeditors said, "It was lots of work, but you could do it if you tried." One of the girls said, "I 
learned that newspapers are important," echoing others who indicated that they had learned about 
newspapers and how they are constructed and had come to appreciate them as an important medium for 
mass communication. Another student, commenting on the value of communication, said "I learned new jokes 
and more about dinosaurs." They also learned that producing a newspaper requires work: specifically, 
formulating ideas for articles and layouts, and gathering stories, cartoons, photographs, and other items. As 
one boy put it, "It was lots of work, but not too hard — except when I was asking questions for an interview." 

As students wrote their articles, stories, and jokes, the steps in the writing process -- prewriting, drafting, 
revising, editing, and publishing — were reinforced, as was power writing. Every student we interviewed said 
that he or she had learned how to write better, and one said, "I learned how to write better and on the 
computer." Students discovered again that sharing their written work provides a sense of accomplishment and 
adds relevancy to the classroom, and learned that jobs in the newspaper industry could be not only fun but 
satisfying. One young boy said, "This is like real jobs done by real people," and a girl said, "We learned to 
work together. Everybody learned to do work they might do." And one girl expressed the sentiments of several 
of the students when she said, "I felt good about seeing the paper on the computer screen and part of it was 
mine." 

We also learned some things about students and computers in the classroom. Students at this age are 
beginning to exhibit the manual dexterity and coordination needed to become more adept computer users — 
but even in the second grade, some are forming poor keyboarding habits. Students appear to have definite 
ideas about how multimedia should look and sound. We speculate that this may be a result of exposure not 
only to computers but also to television, where computerized graphic and audio enhancements are 
increasingly evident. Most important, we learned that the computer is a tool that can enhance the learning 
process in the classroom by making it fun and by providing a means of sharing work with others. Students 
clamored for their turn when the computer was used, and they were excited when they saw their own work in 
print or on the screen in front of the whole class and the visitors. Perhaps the second author's words, spoken 
shortly after the project concluded, best sum up what we learned from the students: 

Second graders can do anything you expect them to! Nothing is too hard. They can organize themselves 
and work in groups. They develop self-esteem — when they saw themselves published, they felt good 
about themselves. A lot of the faculty were impressed because they did not know second graders could 
do something as sophisticated as this. They learned the responsibility of a job, and even about not 
getting the job they wanted. They did it — it was a good life lesson. 

My daughter summed up the feelings of all of us when she said, "We want to do it again!" 

Back to abstract 
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Limitations of the Project 

Any project of this nature has inherent iimitations and difficuities. This project was conducted in a singie 
second-grade ciassroom, and aithough it seems reasonabie to think that it couid be repiicated in other 
classrooms under simiiar conditions, there is no certainty that this couid be done. The project was not part of 
the second-grade curricuium that had to be covered in the ciassroom that year, and so time constraints made 
it difficult to get the job done. However, we believe that the curricuiar enrichment provided by the newspaper 
project and the increased opportunities for meaningfui computer use justified its time-consuming nature. 

In addition to the time required for the project itself, there was also the matter of time to train both the 
students and the teacher to use the hardware and software. In the end, largely because of lack of equipment, 
the students made only limited use of the computer on an individual basis. With only one computer for 24 
students, it was not possible for each of them to have the practice time necessary to become more involved in 
the actual computer work required for producing their newspaper. Finally, time pressures and lack of training 
and equipment make such a project a difficult proposition at best for a teacher to undertake without parents 
or others who can volunteer to help. In this case, we were fortunate enough to have the necessary support. 

Back to abstract 



Looking to the Future 

This is only one of many projects of this type that could be carried out in classrooms. Significantly, it relates 
the work of the classroom to the real world, providing the relevance so important to students. It shows how 
computer technology can enhance instruction and curricula, and highlights two of the myriad software titles 
available to teachers. It offers a framework for utilization of a single computer in the classroom that can be 
modified to fit other projects designed cooperatively by students and teachers. 

In the future, as classrooms acquire more computers and other technology becomes available, and as teachers 
and students become more familiar with their use and how to integrate them into the curriculum in 
meaningful ways, projects of this nature will become more commonplace and easier to implement. 

Back to abstract 



If you enjoy this article, you may also be interested in the following: 

• Dancing on the Keyboard: A Theoretical Basis for the Use of Computers in the Classroom , an article by 
Maureen Carroll 

• The Benefits and Challenges of a Student-Designed School Website , an article by Maya Eagleton 

• Kindergarten Stories: Writing and Drawing at the Computer , an article by Susan Caroff, Patricia Kiefer, 
and Jennifer Roccograndi 
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Mrs. Sanderson's 2nd Grade Times 

Volume 1, Number 2 Standard Edition © June 5, 1998 



Our Beach Party 

By Diana Smith 

At the end of the year party, our class will 
have a beach party. We will play with the 
beach ball, have a water balloon fight, and 
maybe a water sprinkler. We also will have 
food and drinks. It will be fim. 




The 2nd Grade Super Field Trip 

By Tina Young 

On May 22, we went on a field trip to 
Pensacola. We went on a bus that looked 
like a train. We were out of uniforms, but 
boy was it HOT! We saw lots of animals 
because we went to the Gulf Breeze Zoo and 
the Naval Museum and ate lunch close to 
there. We had lots of fim. My favorite 
animal was the monkeys. They were fiirmy. 
We got back at 4:15. The time schedule 
wasn't perfect, but it was great. Being with 
mom was the best part. I'm glad we got to 

go- 




Question: What do you get when you put 
cat in the reffigarator? 

Answer: A cool cat. 




Our P.E. Teacher: 

Miss Swan 

By Mary Jones & Sarah Turner 

Miss Swan has been the P.E. teacher at 
Austin for a long time. We interviewed h( 
so we could get to know her better. 

Mary & Sarah: What is your favorite colo 

Miss Swan: Green. 

Mary & Sarah: What is your favorite 
subject? 

Miss Swan: P.E. [physical education] 

2nd graders: Where is your favorite place 
go? 

Miss Swan: Target [a department store]. 

2nd graders: What is your favorite book? 

Miss Swan: Any Danielle Steele book. 

2nd graders: What is your favorite thing ti 
do? 

Miss Swan: Buy Beanie Babies [plush to) 
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Question: What does a pumpkin pirate wear? 
Answer: A pumpkin patch. 




2nd graders: What is your favorite food? 

Miss Swan: Spaghetti. 

2nd graders: What is your favorite pet? 

Miss Swan: My dog Aimie and my cat 
Bubba. 

2nd graders: What is your favorite school 
Miss Swan: Austin, of course. 

2nd graders: What is your favorite sport? 
Miss Swan: Basketball. 

2nd graders: Do you have any children? 
Miss Swan: 425 Mary B. Austin children. 
Now you know about our great P.E. teach 
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The School Secretary: Mrs. 
Wilson 
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By Ashleigh Naismith & Amanda Barnes 

We thought it would be a good idea to get 
to know our school secretary, so we 
interviewed her. 

Ashleigh & Amanda: What is your 
favorite color? 

Mrs. Wilson: Green. 

Ashleigh & Amanda: What is your 
favorite pet? 

Mrs. Wilson: Dogs and cats. 

Ashleigh & Amanda: What is your 
favorite subject? 

Mrs. Wilson: Reading. 

Ashleigh & Amanda: What is your 
favorite thing to do? 

Mrs. Wilson: Go to the beach. 

Ashleigh & Amanda: What is your 
favorite food? 

Mrs. Wilson: Anything. 

Ashleigh & Amanda: What is your 
favorite drink? 

Mrs. Wilson: Diet Coke. 

Ashleigh & Amanda: What is your 
favorite book? 

Mrs. Wilson: Little Women. 

Ashleigh & Amanda: What is your 
favorite flower? 

Mrs. Wilson: Rose. 

Ashleigh & Amanda: What is your 
favorite dinosaur? 



What We Are Doing This Summei 

By Taunya Young & Diana Smith 

We wanted to know what every one in the 
class was doing this summer, so we asked 
them. This is what they said: 

Randy — Going to day camp at St. Pauls. 

Tina & Taunya -- Going to North Carolina 
and the beach. 

Amanda — Going to Atlanta to see her Aunt 

Diana — Going to Washington, New Orlean; 
the beach, and maybe Nauvoo. 

Chris — Going to Atlanta, Astral World, Six 
Flags, and Disney World. 

Sherman — Going to Atlanta. 

David — Taking sailing lessons and 
swimming. 

Chandra — Going to Texas and the beach. 

Carly — Going to the beach and Florida. 

Stacey — Going to California. 

Jake — Going to grandpa's house and leamir 
to carve. 

Luke — Canoeing 

Mitch - Going to Atlanta & Six Flags with 
Cameron. 

James — Going to the beach. 

Mrs. Sanderson — Unpacking boxes and 
getting ready for the next school year. 
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Mrs. Wilson: T Rex. 

Ashleigh & Amanda: What is your 
favorite name? 

Mrs. Wilson: Sabrina. 

Ashleigh and Amanda: What is your 
favorite number? 

Mrs. Wilson: 3. 

Ashleigh & Amanda: What is your 
favorite TV show? 

Mrs. Wilson: Braves baseball games. 

We hope you now know our school 
secretary a little better. 



Question: Why did the boy put ice in his 
dad's bed? 

Answer: He wanted a cold pop. 



Donald -- Going fishing. 



Question: What is the hardest thing about 
riding a bike? 

Answer; The thing you fall on! 



Book Review: 

Rebecca says, “Hey! You should read, Bobt 
and the Great Green Booger.” 
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How About It? 

By the 2nd Grade 

We thought that it might help first graders to 
know a little bit about second grade, so we 
asked some students to write letters to the first 
graders. Here they are: 

Dear First Graders, 

I want to tell you about IVhs. Sanderson's 2nd 
grade. We do many fun things. For example: 
Mardi Gras parades, Christmas caroling, 
Pajama day, Dinosaurs, running bases, and 
more, much more! Do not be scared because 
it's fiin! In our class we have pets; such as 
crabs, fish, frogs, parrot, and hamster. Well 
we were going to have parrots and hamster, 
but the twins are allergic to them. Well, 
anyway, Mrs. Sanderson's class is fun! 

Diana Smith 

Dear First Graders, 

You don't have to be afraid when you come to 
second grade. Second grade is fun, And it's 
not hard. But for the teachers you 
want.. .MRS. SANDERSON! So don't be 
afraid of second grade. 

Taunya Young 

Dear first graders, 

If you get Mrs. Sanderson you will be glad. 
She is the nicest teacher on the planet. You 
can learn about Dinosaurs, space, and other 
stuff. I hope you get Mrs. Sanderson. 

David Nelson 

Hi first graders, 

When you get in second grade you would 
want to be in Mrs. Sanderson's class. You 
won't want to be scared because she is very 



Dear Bobby & Taryn 

To our readers: This is a regular feature 
of our paper where you can ask 
questions about school. 

Dear Bobby and Taryn, 

My brother is a pain. Sometime I just 
want to scream because he's so mean, 
and he blabse privet stuff about me. 

Bobby and Taryn: Tell your mom what 
he said about you a millon billon times. 
And she will understand you. 

Dear Bobby and Taryn, 

Some people in my class bug me a lot. 
WFIAT SHOULD I DO? 

Bobby and Taryn: Get on with life. 

Dear Bobby and Taryn, 

I have a problem with some children in 
this room they have been mean to me 
what can I do? 

Bobby and Taryn: Tell the teacher, 
silly! 

Dear Bobby and Taryn, 

Help! ! I need your help. I am moving to 
a new house. I have to stay up VERY 
late moving things, and I get up VERY 
early to go to work. My problem is I am 
so, so, so tired. I have caught myself 
falling asleep while I am waiting on a 
red light. Please, tell me what to do? 

Sincerely, Sleepless in Mobile 

Bobby and Taryn: Wake up and make a 
subsustuet [a substitute — the children's 
way of saying “do something 
differently”] And move stuff in the 
morning. And when you half way done 
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nice. So don't be scared. 


take a nap. 


Rebecca Robinson 






Question: Whaf s the difference 




between a dog and a flea? 


Question: What do you call a papa sheep, a 




lamb and a door bell? 


Answer: A dog can have fleas, but a 




flea can't have a dog. 


Answer: A ram-a-lamb-a-ding-dong. 




Submitted by Taunya Young 
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Thank you for reading our newspaper. If it 
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Do You Believe It? 

By Randy Nixon 

Do you believe in an ice age time? Well 
I didn't. Until I read about dinosaurs. 
That's when the dinosaurs lived. The 
dinosaurs were probably the first 
animals that lived on earth. I know a lot 
about them. We have had fiin learning 
about dinosaurs. 




Brunch at Austin! 

By Dr. David Lund 

On May 28, 1998, Austin School held a 
brunch and reception to honor parents 
and community members who have 
volunteered time at the school to make 
it great. Volunteers were given a 
certificate signed by Mrs. Barnett, 
treated to a delicious brunch provided 
by Austin's teachers, and to a seven 
number concert given by the 24 
member Dunbar Middle School Jazz 
Band under the direction of Mr. 
Coaxun. Also during the program, Mrs. 
Barnett recognized a number of 
individual people for their efforts 
during the year, including: Tom Talley 
for help with P.E., Mr. Weldy for being 
the delivery and handy man, Ms. 
Thomas for being the school's 
grandmother, Eileen Robinson who is 
our laminating lady, and Joyce Boyette 
who helps with PACE [the gifted 



were not for your support, it would not be a 
good newspaper. 

Thanks a lot! 

The editors, 

Mary Jones & Diana Smith 



Newspaper Editorial Board: 

Editor Team: Mary Jones & Diana Smith 
Feature Editor Team: Ashleigh Naismith 
& Taunya Young 
Sports Editor: Randy Nixon 
Dear Bobby and Taryn Column: 

Taryn Taylor 
& Bobby Williams 
Book Review Editor Team: 

Stacey White 
& Donald Adams 

Language Arts Editors: Sherman Frost 
& Tina Young 

Math Editors: Jacob Miller & Kiesha Brown 
Social Studies Editors: Amanda Barnes 
& Luke Solomon 

Science Editors: Rebecca Robinson 
& Phyllis Brookings 
Advertising & Calendar: Sarah Turner 
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programj. 



Question: What did the mom whale say 
to the baby whale? 

Answer; You're a little squirt. 




Submitted by: 

Tina & Taunya Young 



Art Editor: Mitch Patterson 
Photographic Editors: James Andrews 
& Chandra Brooks 

Layout & Paste-up Team: Carly Simmons 
& Chris James 

Joke/Comic Editor: David Nelson 
Reporters, writers, photographers, artists: 
All students in the class 
Co-Eds. in Chief: Mrs. Deborah Sanderson 
& Dr. David Lund 
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Our Beach Party 
By Diana Smith 



At the end of the year 
party, our class will have a 
beach party. We will play 
with the beach ball, have a 
water balloon fight, and 
maybe a water sprinkler. We 
also will have food and drinks. 
It will be fun. 
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Our P. E. Teacher: Miss Swan 
By Mary Jones & Sarah Turner 



Miss Swan , has been the P. E. teachBr at Aiistin fbr:a long .tiiriB 
We interviewed lier so we cauM gel ta know her better. 

Maiy ife Sarah (2nd graden): What is your fevniite cobr? 

■ - Miss Swan; i^lGreen.":/-, 

■ 2nd gradei3.’“What is your favorite subject? 'v A- \ 

Miss Swan: P. E. [physical education] 

2nd graders: Where is your favorite place to go? 

A : Miss Swan: Tbrget. [a departinent sta^ 
w2nd graders; -What is your favorite book? • 

Miss Swan: Any Danielle Steele book. 

2nd giadeis: What is your favorite thing to do? 

- Miss Swan: .Buy Beanie .Babies. 

vA2nd graders :AWhat:is/your: favorite to , ' ' 

-V Miss Swan: I Spaghetti. • •• A 

2iid graders; “jWIhI is your favorite pet? 

Miss Swan: My.dog Annie and by cat.Bubba, 

.2rdgraiders: AT^l is yoiir favorite school? . - A. , '. 

f" Miss Swan:"Austin,:of course. - ’’’AA -A’,’.'- ) 

=; ■ :12nd graders: AWhat is your.fav^ sport? A ■ . - -v ' , A’f lA; 

AuMiss Swan: ABasketball. ‘ , . Al ' A 

eA2nd graders:ADo -you'have any children? ■ ■ • .-V-Av '. A- 

>\:Miss Swan: 1425 Maiy.B. AustinXhildrBn., 

Now you know.about our great P.:E.itBacher. A 
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The School Secretary: Mrs. Wilson 
By Ashleigh Naismith & Amanda Barm 



We tliouglitit \vould be a goad.idea ta getto kiiDw.aursclioQl 



secretai^/, so \x,'b intervieNx/ed lier. 

Aslileigh & Amaiida C2iid giadeis): Wliat is yoiu* favorite cobi? 
Mk. Wilson: Gieen. 

,!2nd giadeis: Wliat is yoiu' fevorite pel? 



■ j. , 



Mis. Wilson: Dogs and cats. 






Ind giadeis: V/liat is yom' favorite subject? 



Mis. Wilson: Reading. 



2nd giadeis: Wliat is yoiu' fa\T)rite tiling to do? 

Mis. Wilson: Go to the beach. 

. 2nd giadeis: Wliat is yarn favorite food? 

Mis. Wilson: Anytliing. 

■ . .2nd giadeis: Wliat is ymu* favorite drink? 

Mis. Wilson: Diet Coke. 

,, .2nd giadeis: What is ymu* favorite book? 

- Mis. Wilson: Little Women. 

\2nd giadeis: Wlmt is your favorite flower? 

Mis. Wilson: Rose. - 

.2nd giadeis: Wliat is yarn' favorite dinosam? 

f^22nd giadeis: What is your favorite name? 

’ " i Mis . Wilson: Sabiina. 

' 1 2nd giadeis : Wliat is yom favorite number? 

Mis . Wilson: 3 . 

'5S2nd giadeis: What is yom* favorite^TV sliDW? . 
f ^ Mis. Wibon: B laves basebaU gaines. ^ 
We liope you now know our school secretary a little better. 
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The 2nd Grade Super Field Trip 
By Tina Young 





On May 22, we went on a field trip to 
Pensacola. We went on a bus tliat 
looked like a train. We were out of 
imifonns, but boy was it HOT! We 
saw lots of animus because we went t6 
tlie Gulf Breeze Zoo and tlie Naval Air 
Museiuii and ate limch close to there. 
We liad lots of ftm. My favorite aniinal 
was the monkeys. They were funny. 
We got back at 4:15. Tlie time 
schedule wasn't perfect, but it was 
great. Being widi mom was tlie best 
part. I'm glad we got to go. 
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We wanted to know wlial eveiy one in tlie class was doing tills simnner, so 
we asked tliem. Tins is wlial some of tliem said: 

Randy - Going to day camp at St. Pauls. 

Tina & T^imya - Going to Moitli CaiDluia and tlie beach. 

Amanda - Going to Atlanta to see lier Aiml. 

Diana - Going to Waslnngton, Hew Orleans, tlie beach, and maybe Haui’oo. 
Clnis - Going to Atlanta, AsUal World, SL\ Flags, and Disney V7orld. 

Sliemian - Going to Atlanta. 

David - Tkkmg sailing lessons and swimming. 

Cliandi'a- Going to tlie beach and Floiida. 

Stacey - Gouig to Callfbniia. 

lacob - Going to giaiidpa's liouse and leanilng tn cai’-TB. 

Luke - Canoeing. 
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How About It? 

By the 2nd Grade 

We thought that it might help first 
graders to know a little bit about second 
grade, so we asked some students to write 
letters to the first graders. Here they are: 



I Deal' fust gi^tei’s, 

If you get lvli3. Sanctei'son >'oii \vill be 
1 glad. Site is tlte lucest teaclter on tlte planet. 
You can learn about Dinosaius. space, and 
lotlier stuff. I liope yTiu get Mis. Sandeison. 
Da\xl Nelson 



fffi fiist gi^is, 

Wlien wu get ui second ginde tou ^'ould want to 
I be m Mis. Sandeison's class. You won't want to be 
1 scaled because slie is 'veiy nice. So cbn't be scaled. 
Rebecca Robuison 



1 Deal' Fiist Gindeis. 

You cton't lia\e to be afi'aid 
I wlien wu coine to second gi^le. 
Second grade, is ftui. And it's not 
lliaid. But for tlie teaclieis %'ou ^-ant 
. MRS. SANDERSON 1 So don't 
I be afiaid of second grade. 

Tbiur/a Yoiuig 



I Deal' Fiist Gradeis, 

I 'want to tell wu about Mis. Sander 
2nd grade. We cib many fim tlimgs. Fo 
example: Maidi Gras parades, Clu'istma 
cainlmg. Pajama day, Dinosaius, itunnn; 
bases, and moie, much more ! Do not b 
scaled because it's fim! In oiu' class we 
pets; such as crabs, fish, frogs, pairot, ai: 
liamster. 'Well, we weie gomg to lia%e p 
and liamster, but tlie twins aie allergic tc 
tliem. W’ell, anyway. Mis. Sandeison's c 
fim! 

Diana Smitli 
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• Do you bcliwe in ani ice 
^ time?^-^^ I didn't. 

•v} I lead about dinosaiirs 
wlicri t^ dinosaurs 

: ■ ^ first anih^s ; 

that I kriow 

a lot ab^^^ theni. 

: . ‘- had fun learning about 
: dinosaiirs. 
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Dear Bobby & Taryn 



Tb our readen: This is a regular feature of our paper where ycu can ask questkms about school. 



Dear Bobby and Tbryn, 

My brother is a pain. Sometime I just want to scream because he's so mean, and lie bladse pnvet st 
about me. 

Bobby and Tbryn: Tbll your mom what he said about you a milbn bUbn times. And sire will understaii 
you. 



Dear Bobby and Tbryn. 

Some people in my class bug me a lot. WHAT SHOULD I DO? 
Bobby and Tkyn: Get on with life. 



I have a 



Dear Bobby and Tbryn, 

I have a prablem with some children in this room they have been mean to me wliat can I do? 
Buddy & Kaylen: Tbll the teacher, silly! 



Dear Bobby and Tbryn, 

Help II I need your' help. I am moving to a new house. I liave to stay up VERY late moving tilings 
I get up VERY early to go to work. My problem is I am so, so, so tii^d. I liave caught myself falling as 
while I am waiting on a red light. Please, tell me what to do. 

Sincerely, Sleepless in Mobile 

Bobby and Tbryn: Wake up and make a subsustuet [substitute-a colbqulal way of saying cliange tlie nir 
to the mommg] . And move stuff in the morning. And when you half way done take a nap. 
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QuestJan: What did the niom wliale 
say tn the baby wliale? 




Answer: Yau'ie a liUle squill. 
Submitted by Tbimya 
&. Tina Young 



Question: Wliat do you call a papa 
slieep, a lamb and a doiT bell? 

Answer: A imn-a-lamb-a-dlng-dong. 
Submitted by Tbunya Yoimg 



A man went in the pet sliop and 
said to llie owner, "May I liave a 
dog for my son?" 

Tlie owner said, " Sony sii', we 
don't do Paries . " 

Submitted by Maiy Jones 



Question: Wliat's iJie diffeience 
between a dog and a flea? 




Answer: A dog can ha^/e fleas, but 
flea can't liave a dog. 

Submitted by Diana Smitli 
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Question: Wlial do you gel 
when you pul a cal in the 
reftigaralor? 




Answer: A cool cat. 
Submitted by Diana Smitli 



Question: Wliy did tlie boy put 
ice in liis dad's bed? 

Answer: He wanted a cold pop. 



Question: Wliat does a 
pumpkin punte weai'7 

Answer: A pmnpkin 
patch. 

Submitted by 
Diana Smitli 



Question: Wliy did the tuiUe citiss 
the mad? 




Answer: Tb get to U:ie S1:ie 11 station. 
Submitted by Tina Yomig 
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